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SOME COTGREAVE LIBRARY AIDS. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


Che Indicator. 


**LisrRaRY CONSTRUCTION, ARCHITECTURE, FITTINGS, AND FURNITURE.” 
By F. J. BURGOYNE. 


“The Cotgreave Indicator is that in use in the majority of the British Free Libraries.” 





‘THE SCOTSMAN.”’ 


“ All the London Free Public Libraries which use i guearin except one, have adopted 
he Cotgreave System, which has been found to work well.’ 


N.B.—See also “Greater London,” by E. Walford, M.A., F.S.A. (page 360); “Methods of 


Social Reform,” - re. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D.; “ Public Libraries,” by 
T. Greenwood, F.R.G.S.; &c., &e. 


As a matter of fact it will be found in about nine-tenths ofthe Libraries using Indicators 
Over 350 Institutions are now using it. 
Recently adopted at the Birmingham, Cologne, and many other Librafies. 
+ Séxty-two Public Libraries in London and the Metropolitan area are using it 


Che Simplex Shelf Supports 


The Shelves can be raised or lowered by one person without moving-or disarranging a single 
book, and in half the time required by any other system. No space is lost ; no mechanism to get 
jammed, or otherwise out of order, or nip the fingers; no danger to Bindings by projecting metal 
or wooden fittings; no tilting of shelves. The Fittings are entirely out of sight when the Books 
are in position, unless more space is allowed between the shelves than is generally required. 





While No. 1 is perhaps best for very heavy books, No, 2 is quite safe for ordinary books, and is 
cheaper and more readily fitted. Two-thirds of the woodwork required with other designs is 
saved, while the cost of joinery is greatly reduced. It can be fitted to iron stacks. 





Che Contents-Subject Index 


TO GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Large Post 8vo., Cloth, Gilt (750 pp.), 10s. 6d. 
A limited number will be supplied to Library Assistants at 3s. 6d. 


ACADEMY.—* We consider that the author has done a great service to literary workers an 
students,’ 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—*“ It has been left to Mr. Cotgreave to compile a work which 
supplies precisely the information required by the general reader.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.--‘It represents a vast amount of work, and will be prized by students 
of current litersture.” 


PUBLIC OPINION..-“ We nave nothing but pruise for this work.” 
BOOKMAN.——* Such a work as this is of inestimable value to librarians.” 
SCHOOL GUARDIAN.—-* This is a very valuable book of reference.” 


Views and Memoranda of Public Libraries (several hundred illus- 
trations). Subscription price 7/6, when published 10/6 net. 





Full particulars of the above and also of other Library Aids sent upon 
application to the 


LIBRARY AIDS CO., 


166a, Romford Road, Stratford, London, E. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Founpep 1895. EIGHTH SESSION. YEAR 1901-1902. 
Members are requested to read carefully the announcements 
appearing on this and the following pages, as no further intimation 
of meetings and other arrangements may be expected. 


DECEMBER MEETING. 

This Meeting will be held at the St. Bride Institute, Bride 
Lane, Ludgate Circus, E.C., on Wednesday, 10th inst., at 8 p.m., 
when Mr. Evan G. Rees will open a discussion on * The Differ- 
ent Systems of Charging or Issuing Books in Public Lending 
Libraries.” A good discussion should follow, and members are 
requested to come prepared. 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
NOVEMBER MEETING. 

This meeting was held by the kind invitation of C. Madeley, 
Esq., the Curator, at the Museum and Library, Warrington, on 
Saturday, November 15th. 

On arrival the members were met and conducted round the 
Museum by Mr. Madeley, who pointed out the chief objects of 
interest exhibited there. After spending a pleasant time in this 
department, and obtaining a passing glance at the Library, they 
were shown into the Lecture Room, where Mrs. and Miss 
Madeley entertained them to tea. After a brief interval Mr. 
Madeley addressed the meeting on the Warrington Museum and 
Library, giving a brief history of the Institution, and a description 
of their methods of working. Several members spoke of what 
they had seen and heard, and expressed themselves pleased at 
being privileged to visit this useful and educational Institution. 
After passing a vote of thanks to Mr., Mrs. and Miss Madeley for 
their hospitality and to Mr. Madeley for his instructive remarks, 
the remaining time was spent in exploring the Library and 
noting the several items mentioned by Mr. Madeley in his 
address. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting will be held in the Reference Library, 
Manchester, on December 17th, 1902, at 7-30 p.m., when the 
Election of Officers of the Branch, for 1903, will take place, and 
general business discussed. As many members as possible are 
requested to attend. 


FIFTH ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Fifth Annual Dinner of the L.A.A. took place at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, on Wednesday, November 19th, 
when nearly fifty members and friends gathered together. 
Among those present were: 

Mr. J. D. Brown (Finsbury), Mr. C. J. Courtney (Minet), Mr. 
W. W. Fortune (of the Library Supply Company), Mr. Hanson 
(of Messrs. Truslove, Hanson and Comba), Mr. L. Inkster 
(Battersea), Mr. L. S. Jast (Croydon), Mr. T. Johnston (Hornsey), 
Mr. H. W. Bull (Wimbledon), and Mr. H. E. Poole (West- 
minster). 

Mr. E. G. Rees occupied the chair (for the third year in 
succession), and Mr. R. B. Wood the vice-chair. The end of the 
menu reached, the loyal toasts, proposed by the Chairman, 
were honoured with enthusiasm. 

The Vice-Chairman, Mr. R. B. Wood (Saint George, 
Hanover Square), proposed the toast of ‘The Library 
Association,” including with it the name of Mr. Stanley Jast. 

Mr. Stanley Jast, in reply, spoke of the present position of 
the Public Library in the municipality and of its probable future. 
Surely an Institution which has managed to alarm the Tues 
and to draw comments from Miss Marie Corelli has a promising 
future. (Laughter). But the work is greatly hampered by the 
limits of the penny rate. He exhorted those present to 
endeavour by practical work to convince the ratepayer of the 
value of the Public Library, which result is not to be obtained by 
mere theoretical discussion of the question; and also to take 
every opportunity of forwarding the Public Library movement. 

Mr. L. Inkster, Hon. Secretary of the Library Association, 
then proposed the toast of the L.A.A. He expressed a great 
interest in the Association during its seven years of active 
existence, and regretted his inability to follow more closely its 
work during that time. He remarked upon the great advantage 
which assistants of to-day have over those of thirty years ago, 
when there was no Library Assistants’ Association. In those 
days there were no opportunities for the interchange of ideas 
between assistants. In conclusion he wished the L.A.A. every 
success. 
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The Chairman (Mr. E. G. Rees) responded for the Library 
Assistants’ Association. He welcomed the Librarians present, 
in whose friendship he had every confidence, and who favoured 
the L.A.A. with their support. The L.A.A. had been looked 
upon by Librarians as a revolutionist society that would probably 
cause strikes for more money and less hours, and organise 
demonstrations in Trafalgar Square. But the L.A.A. was formed 
to give Assistants opportunities for the interchange of ideas 
and experiences. He had received letters from Mr. B. L. Dyer 
(Kimberley) and Mr. H. Ogle (Ipswich), who expressed their 
hearty wishes for the welfare of the L.A.A. During the dinner a 
telegram had been handed to him from Mr. H. T. Soper, late 
Editor of “The Library Assistant,” expressing regret at his 
inability to attend, and wishing the company a pleasant evening. 

Mr. W. G. Chambers asked the company to drink to the 
health of the Chairman (Mr. E. G. Rees). He spoke of the 
election of Mr. Rees as one of two representatives of the L.A.A. 
on the Education Committee of the Library Association, which 
he considered a step in the right direction. He echoed the 
thoughts of the Committee of the L.A.A., when he spoke of the 
great respect and esteem which was borne towards the Chairman 
by the members owing to the impartiality and kindliness which 
marked all his official work. The toast was enthusiastically 
drunk with musical honours. 


The Chairman, in reply, expressed the pleasure given him 
by his election for the third year in succession to the office of 
Chairman. He wished to thank the officers and members of the 


Committee for the hearty manner in which they had supported 
him during that time, and spoke gratefully of the services of 
present and former officers. 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the Artistes, and 
coupled with it the name of Mr. W. J. Harris (Hon. Secretary of 
the Entertainment Committee) for the admirable manner in 
which he had made and carried out the arrangements for such a 
successful evening. After singing “Auld Lang Syne” and 
the National Anthem, the company dispersed. During the 
evening a varied musical programme was contributed by the 
following members and friends: 

Messrs. F. C. Chidgey, C. Collins, C. J. Courtney, 
A. S. Crouch (at the piano), W. G. Hawkins, E. H. Parsons, 
F. Schofield, Dan Steed, W. B. Thorne, W. J. Vellenoweth, and 
W. B. Young. 
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STUDY CIRCLE. 

THE OCTOBER PAPERS. 
GENERAL.—Regarded as a whole, the answers show more 
industry than thought. <A slavish copying of the forms or 
practice of one’s own library may produce a respectable answer, 
but this form of “study” will not help the assistant when he is 
called upon to deal with different conditions. The student who 
departs from the conventional, and gives a thoughtful reason for 
his departure, will receive a more respectful attention from the 

examiners than the neatest and most careful copyist. 


In the answers to Question (1) the most striking feature is 
the extraordinary number of minor errors due to c 


| 
elessness. 


‘“ Whitaker’s Almanack” is a favourite version. “ Every man 





his own lawyer” appears several times. Three students put a 
‘?’ after “ Who’s Who.” The mis-spellings of authors’ names 
are too numerous to mention. The second part of the question 
has been generally shirked. We admit it is rather difficult. 
That is why it was set. It needs thought and some knowledge 
of the inside of the more common works of reference. Most 
students seem to confine themselves to an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the outside. 


Question (2) has been more difficult to mark. We cannot 


altogether refuse marks to students who faithfully copy the 
forms of their own libraries. Yet the question was not set to 
test the students’ prowess in the use of the ruler and red ink. 
The ruling for a Cash Receipts Book was generally incorrect. 
Some students gave the form of fine receipt, others a ruling 
showing a day to a page. It is quite unnecessary to have a 
special column for every possible class of takings. As a rule the 


only analysis needed for the financial statement would be * Fines, 
Sale of Catalogues, Donations, Miscellaneous.” 


We would impress upon the students the fact that we are 
setting a somewhat high standard. Our remarks may be con- 
sidered rather severe, but we have too high an opinion of the 
students who follow this “ Circle” to fear that anyone will take 
offence thereat. It does not follow where no praise is given, that 
none is deserved; for, naturally, more attention is 
individual fault than to general merit. But library assistants 
should recognise the fact that the future librarian will have to be 
something more than an apostle of the obvious, a timid follower 
in the footsteps of his predecessors; and our main purpose will 
be to encourage a spirit of self-reliance and independent thought 
even in the trivialities of daily routine. 
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Aedifico (1) 14.—Writes an unnecessary essay on the obvious. 

Writes ‘ Flogel,’ ‘concordence’ (twice), ‘Ascott’ for ‘Askew.’ 

(2) 15.—Binding Book shows no column for price. We 

disagree with his remarks on Cash Receipts Book. How 
is he going to show analysis at end of year ? 


Archibald (1) 6.—We really cannot give marks for “a 
gazetteer, a dictionary of quotations,” etc. What dic- 
tionary ? “*The Dictionary of National Biography’ covers 
all that is needed in biography.” Reminds us of the 
American boy when asked “Who was the first man ? 
Answer : “George Washington.” Question: “But what 
about Adam”? Answer: “Oh, well, if you count 
foreigners !”” 

(2) 7.—Not very good. Binding and Withdrawals 
rulings particularly insufficient. 


Constantia (1) 16.—A very fair list. 
(2) 14.—Quite mistakes Cash Receipts Book; gives 
ruling for ordinary single receipt. 


Esca (1) 5.—We did not think it possible for this question to 
be misunderstood, but Esca has ingeniously contrived to. If 
we wanted a list of books for the use of the staff, we should 
have said so. However, even for what it professes to be, 
the answer is poor. 


(2) 12.—A ‘regulation’ answer; shows no thought. 


Nil Desperandum (1) 11.—Avoids the second part of the 
question. Includes two Commentaries and two Dictionaries 
of the Bible. 

(2) 12.—Elementary. Makes same error as Constantia 
(q.v.). Stocktaking columns are of doubtful utility in a 
Stock Book. 


Norham (1) 13.—Fair. ‘ Liddle” should be “ Liddell.” 
Neither Classical nor Bible Dictionaries can be considered 
dispensable. 

(2) 17.—Good. 

Papyrus (1) 16. A painstaking answer, but contains several 
redundancies. 

(2) 14.—Unusual and clumsy rulings for Stock Book 
and Cash Receipts Book. 
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Retival (1) 12.—A mere list of directories. Surely that 
petty monument of ineptitude ‘ What's What” is a most 
dispensable work. Second part shows thought. 


(2) 19.—Very good indeed. 


Temporal Power (1) 9.—An erratic list. Such books as 
Huxley’s Physiology, Pennell’s Pen Drawing, etc., are not, 
strictly speaking, works of reference. 

(2) 10.—Cash Receipts Book shows one day only. 
Rulings obviously copied without thought. 


Tree (1) 8.—Remarkable only for its omissions. See remarks 
to Esca. Is it possible that there has been, shall we say, 
collaboration between these students ? See St. Luke, 


VI., 39. 


(2) 9.—Careless. 


Vernon (1) Not answered. 

(2) 14.—Withdrawals Book and Stock Book not quite 
satisfactory. Giving ten columns for ‘class’ means wasting 
nine. 

QUESTIONS. 


(5).—Draw up a reading list of books and articles on 


Somaliland, using all sources at your disposal. Give brief 


annotations. 


(6).—Prepare an imaginary Routine Sheet for a small 
Public Library with a staff of six and the usual departments. 


Answers should be sent not later than the 22nd inst., to Mr. 
R. B. Wood, Public Library, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W., signed by a pseudonym, and in the case of new students, 
with the real name enclosed in an envelope on which is written 
the pseudonym. Former students are requested to retain the 
same pseudonym throughout the Session. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


For the benefit of our Members we reprint the programme 
of the Monthly Meetings in London, as arranged by this 
Association, and would draw particular attention to the third one, 
when our chairman will read a paper. As many as can should 
be present to support him on that occasion. 
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LIST OF PAPERS AND AUTHORS. 

1902. 

December 18.—* Library Bookbinding.” By Cyrit Davenport, 
British Museum. 

This paper will open up the whole question of Library Binding, and 
especially the important matter of the quality and durability of leathers. 

1903. 

January 15.—* The Educational Needs of Library Assistants.” 
By Evan G. Rees, Westminster Public Libraries ; 
Chairman of the Library Assistants’ Association. 

Library Assistants are specially invited to attend this meeting, at 
which the question of professional training will be discussed. 

February 19.—* Librarians’ Aids.” By E. WynpHAm-HuLme, 
Patent Office Library, London. 

A discussion of the need for an intimate knowledge of professional 
literature, with notes on useful books and periodicals. 

March 19.—* Classification in British Public Libraries.” By 
L. Stantey Jast, Croydon Public Libraries. 

This paper will raise the question of the application of systematic 
classification to all departments of public libraries. 

April 16.—* Disputed Points in Cataloguing.” By Wi tiam C. 
PLant, Shoreditch Public Libraries. 

In view of the fact that the Library Association Cataloguing Rules are 
under revision by a Special Committee, a general discussion of difficulties 
and divergencies will prove useful and suggestive. 

May 21.—* Public Libraries and Museums.” By JoxHn Minto, 
M.A., Brighton Public Libraries. 

A discussion of the connection between Libraries and Museums and 
Art Galleries, and their inter-relationships. 

June 18.—‘* The Planning and Arrangement of Branch Libraries.” 
By Frankutn T. Barrett, Fulham Public Libraries. 

A discussion of general principles, and some novel arrangements 
contemplated for Fulham. 

Light refreshments will be served from 7.30 till 8 p.m., and 
Visitors will be welcomed. Library Assistants in particular are 
urged to attend. 





JAS. DUFF BROWN. 
Hon. Sec. Publications Committee, pro. tem. 
October, 1902. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The next professional examination of the Library Associa- 
tion in Section 1—Bibliography and Literary History, and 
Section 3—Library Management, will be held at centres to suit 
the convenience of the Candidates, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 14th and 15th, 1903. Intending Candidates should 
send in their names, accompanied by a fee of 10s. (which may be 
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returned at the discretion of the Education Committee), in good 
time. Mr. Roberts would be glad to send copies of the exami- 
nation syllabus to any of our Members who do not already 
possess one, and has also offered to assist any member by 
practical advice and suggestion. We may point out that, under 
the new regulations, Section 1 may be taken in three parts, 
viz :—1, Bibliography; 2, English Literary History; 3, Literary 
History of another country. We hope tn our next number to be 
able to announce the names of the Examiners. It is to be hoped 
there will be a good attendance of Candidates, particularly in 
the first part of Section 1, for which Mr. Brown’s lectures are 
proving such an admirable preparation. The examination in 
Section 2 has been deferred until the end of Mr. Barrett’s 
course of lectures next year. The date will be announced in 
good time. 

There is a possibility of establishing a class in French or 
German specially for Library assistants, at very low fees. The 
class will be held at the Birkbeck Institute, and any of our 
members who care to enter for the same are requested to place 
themselves in communication with the Director of the School of 
Economics, from whom particulars can be obtained. 


Stepney.—The members of the Public Library Staff of the 
Stepney Council were recently invited by the Warden and 
Residents of Toynbee Hall to a splendid reception, the purpose 
of which was, in the main, to create a closer connection between 
the work of the Public Libraries of the Borough and the 
educational undertakings of the Universities Statement. 

The guests were received in the drawing-room, where 
refreshments were served, through the kindness of Canon and 
Mrs. Barnett. 

In his address, the Warden reviewed the present standing of 
the two Institutions, and dwelt upon the possibilities of a closer 
co-operation. The Borough Librarian, Mr. A. Cawthorne, 
responded on behalf of the Library Staff. 

After the customary votes of thanks, parties were formed 
for the inspection of Toynbee Hall and Baliol House, each party 
being conducted by one of the residents. 

The Library, wherein is housed one of the finest collections 
of economic literature, was in turn visited. 

Returning to the drawing-room, copies of Farmer's 

f 


**Gaudameus” were handed to the guests, and the remainder « 
the evening was devoted to music and social re-union. 








Catalogues ,., 


“We Ritre Press” 


(W. D. BAXTER, Manager), 


30 Fetter Cane, Fleet Street, €.C. 


"Phone Number 2996 Central. 














Special attention given to the Printing of Catalogues. 


General and other Printing executed for PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, 


Booksellers to H.M. the Queen and the Royal Family, saci 


350 Oxford Street, London, W. 
(And 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C.) 


‘ 








One of the largest and best selected stocks in the kingdom, displayed in Three Departments, viz 
1.-NEW BOOKS (ground floor), All the standard and current literature. 

2. LEATHER BOUND BOOKS (first floor) A very great variety. 
3.-SECOND-HAND BOOKS (second and third floors). Many thousands of volumes 


The supply of Public Libraries is specially catered for, the discount allowed off the prices 
of New Books being unequalled. (Terms on application.) 


Also a liberal discount is allowed from the marked prices of Second-hand Books. 


Messrs. BUMPUS have the supply, in addition to others, of the following Free Libraries 
West Ham, Hampstead, Shoreditch, Streatham, Hertford, 
Leyton, St. Bride’s, Cripplegate, Richmond. 








New Methods of Library Binding. 
A TRIAL INVITED. 
Please send us a dozen of THE WORST BOOKS IN YOUR 
LIBRARY, ALTOGETHER UNFIT FOR REBINDING BY ANY OTHER 
METHOD. After being rebound put them into circulation, and judge 
the result. Real goat morocco backs of any colour required. 
Carriage paid each way. Prices no higher than ordinary. 


IF NOT APPROVED MONEY RETURNED. 


c R. H EYN E R & Co 28 Canonbury Villas, 


*9 Islington, London, N. 











Che Rorth of England 


School Furnishing Co., Ltd. 


——~— DARLINGTON. 











Manufacturers of Library Fillings, etc. 








Reading Stands, 





Bookcases, 
Reading Tables Library Chairs, 
etc. etc. 














Libraries supplied recently. 
LONDON : Buckingham Palace Road, Brixton, 
Lower Marsh, Streatham, Whitechapel, Wool- 
wich, etc., also Beaney Institute, Canterbury, 

and Hull Public Library, etc. 











Our long experience in this line enables us to guarantee 


satisfaction. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS 


Addresses Telegrams “SCHOLASTIC. 


DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, 
MIDDLESBROUGH, NORWICH. 


Catalogues on application. Enquiries Solicited. 











.. Library Bookbinding .. 


B. RILEY & CO., 


.. Library Binders and Specialists, ... 


Suppcy To PusBtic LIBRARIES 


THE BEST VALUE OBTAINABLE IN LIBRARY BINDING. 











New Books and Re-placements supplied, bound direct from the 
Publishers’ Sheets, in Pigskin, Pegamoid, or Washable Cloth, 
334 per cent. allowed off Published price of New Books. 

Our flexible Pigskin Binding is in use in upwards of 100 Public 
Libraries in the Country. 

New Catalogue of Standard Fiction: Price Lists for Re-binding 
and samples to be had free on application to 


B. RILEY & CO., Bookbinders, 
Westgate, Huddersfield. 





TO LET 


Applications to be imade to the Editor. 


Pemisicsn 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN WRITING MATERIALS: A CHAPTER 
IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


By P. Evans Lewin. Woolwich Public Libraries. 


As ideas must have existed in the human mind before speech gave 
them expression, so speech in some form or other existed long before man 
was able to express his ideas by writing. The primary feelings of anger, 
disgust, hatred, affection, hunger, were the vehicles by which speech came 
into being, but it is possible that even before the sounds of words 
representing ideas became in any degree fixed, man was able to give 
expression, however feeble, to his historic and artistic senses by rude 
hieroglyphic drawings, representative of familiar objects around him, 
which in the course of time were to become the signs of abstract ideas 
connected with the things they represented. In this manner an arm 
holding a stick might denote force ; or the feathers of an ostrich represent 
justice, because all these feathers were supposed to be of equal length. 
It will be seen that these rude primitive hieroglyphics, from being the 
purely pictorial representations of things in the surrounding world, became 
also symbolic by representing some abstract idea, such as force or justice, 
by some conventional object. This form of writing was termed ideography : 
the writing of ideas, as distinct from the writing of sounds. From this 
primitive state of symbol-writing man passed by slow degrees to syllabism ; 
that is, the symbol became identified not only with an idea, but with 
certain sounds representative of that idea, and, by degrees, the symbol, 
or part of it, became identified with the first syllable of those sounds, 
and was thus used not only to denote a given idea, but also to stand 
for a given sound. This stage being reached, it was not a long step to 
alphabetism, in which the syllable is no longer represented by one sign, 
but in which the sign becomes identified with the most important sound 
in the syllable. In this way, from the first rude picture writings of our 
ancestors on this earth, have sprung our own alphabet, and the alphabets 
of all other nations. Just as there never was an idea in the brain of man, 
nor a deed done in the world, which did not have its antecedent or result, 
proceeding in an endless chain into the past and future; so the whole 
science and civilization of to-day, the stores of literature contained in 
the noble libraries of the world, are the direct outcome of that primitive 
symbolic writing which in itself was the result of the first rude attempt 
of man to portray the objects around him, of which attempt thought was 
the antecedent. To quite another, and not less wonderful, conclusion did 
the old bibliographers arrive. Adam Clarke and others assert that God 
first taught man the alphabet. 

It is probable that all known alphabets can be traced back to but 
four or five individual and distinct sources; and of these but one, the 
Egyptian, has received any great extension. Of the others, the cuneiform, 
Chinese, Aztec, and the figurative writings of Yucatan, have remained 
in a very primitive state. The cuneiform style of writing, unlike the 
Egyptian which was able to explain in some degree its own meaning, 
required a perfectly independent explanation before it could be understood. 
As it was in its oldest forms composed of straight lines arranged in 
different ways, so many placed in such a manner representing a house, 
and placed in another position a town, it had a distinctly different 
tendency to the writing of the ancient Egyptians, and was therefore not 
ideographic until a far later stage had been reached. The cuneiform 
writing became in course of time, probably because of the manner in 
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which it was stamped into the clay, wedge-shaped, and thus derived the 
name by which it is known, from the Latin cuneus, a wedge. 

It is probable that the earliest attempts at writing were made on 
stone. This may not have been so, but it is certain that the rudest and 
most ancient forms of writing are found graven in the rock, in the form 
of hieroglyphics, literally sacred sculptures. The Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Medians, Persians, and Egyptians, all wrote on stone. The discoveries 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and of Layard at Nineveh, have made us 
acquainted with these writings, whilst it is to Professor Grotefend, who, 
as long ago as the year 1802, took up the subject of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, that we are primarily indebted for a translation of the ancient 
writings of Nineveh. The older hieroglyphic writings of the Egyptians, 
with which everyone is now familiar since Cleopatra’s Needle has been 
set up in our midst, were not deciphered until the discovery, in 1799, of 
the Rosetta Stone, now reposing in the British Museum. It contains an 
inscription recording the coronation of Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes), first in 
hieroglyphics, next in the later hieratic character of Egypt, and finally in 
Greek, and was instrumental in the hitherto almost impossible task of 
solving the enigma of the ancient inscriptions. Champollion the younger, 
Silvestre de Sacy, Dr. T. Young, Dr. Birch, and Professor Sayce have 
been distinguished translators of these ancient stone writings, which 
abound in the Nile Valley and form the most remarkable existing evidence 
of the progress of civilization and testimony of the truth of the historical 
books of the Bible. The Egyptian chronology, in spite of recent advances 
in the subject, is so obscure that it is almost impossible to give even an 
approximate date for the earliest of these writings, but it seems generally 
admitted that no monuments are known before the time of the last king of 
the third dynasty, who, according to M. Mariette, reigned about 4200 B.C., 
and according to Professor Lepsius 3100 B.c., a difference of more than a 
thousand years between these two great authorities ; but it is certain that 
in the time of King Osymandyas, who has been identified with Ramses I., 
hieroglyphic writing on stone and on other substances was common, for 
this king founded a library having an inscription over the portals which 
designated the building as ‘* the dispensary of the soul.’’ This was in the 
fourteenth century before Christ, but it is generally agreed that 
hieroglyphic writings extend some centuries further back than 2000 B.c., 
and long before the time of Moses, who, it will be remembered, broke, in 
his anger, the tables of stone containing the Commandments. Writings 
on stone are also to be found in Central and South America, whither 
Professor Donelly informs us some of the overwhelmed inhabitants of the 
Lost Atlantis escaped, more particularly in Yucatan, Mexico and Brazil ; 
Mashonaland, and Somaliland ; Yemen, the abode of the Queen of Sheba 
of the Scriptures ; in the northern portions of China, and in India. 

But these stone inscriptions were not confined to rocks or walls, for 
books have been made out of marble. Montfaucon describes one made 
of marble leaves cut to a wonderful thinness, so that on turning them over 
one might see all the several sorts of marble. But this was of course a 
curiosity. 

The next substance used to preserve the writings of the most ancient 
peoples was brick, but its use seems to have been specially confined to 
Babylonia and more especially to the Chaldeans and Assyrians, who 
carried the cuneiform writing on brick to its greatest perfection. 
Babylonia was essentially the land of burnt clay ; it is computed that the 
Temple of the Sun-God at Warka was composed of over 30,000,000 bricks ; 
and it is therefore not surprising that the Chaldeans should preserve their 
writings on a substance which could so easily be prepared. In some 
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cases the inscriptions on clay are so small as to require a magnifying glass 
and the tablets themselves vary from a foot to an inch square. In the 
Library, at Nineveh, of the great king Assur-bani-pal, the Sardanapalus 
of the Greeks, the great patron of literature among the Assyrians, Layard 
found the floors of certain rooms covered to a depth of a foot or more with 
these ancient records, which appear not only to have been classified but also 
free for the use of the king’s subjects. A great portion of these cuneiform- 
written tablets, which are generally in the shape of a cylinder, has been 
placed in the British Museum. 

The third substance most extensively used for the purpose of 
inscriptions was lead, and a very ancient date can be assigned to its use. 
It is mentioned in the Book of Job, where the Patriarch exclaims ‘* Oh 
that my words were now written! Oh, that they were inscribed in a book, 
that with an iron pen and lead they were engraven in the rock for ever!” 
meaning that he would wish his words graven in the rock and lead run 
therein, so that the writing might last for ever. A similar reference toa 
pen of iron is contained in Jeremiah. ‘The sin of Judah is written with a 
pen of iron, and with the point of a diamond.’? But lead was also used 
for incision, and Tacitus speaks of tablets of lead. Hesiod is said to have 
been engraved on lead, and the Greeks sometimes used small thin leaden 
plates, on which were engraved questions asked of the oracles or 
imprecations against enemies. Some few of these have come down to us, 
but the use of lead does not seem to have been very general, although 
leaden plates, on which were inscribed historical and diplomatic records, 
were used in the Venetian States down to the 14th or 15th century. Even 
small books have been made of lead, for Montfaucon relates that in the 
year 1699 he bought, in Rome, a volume of which the leaves, binding, and 
hinges were made entirely of lead. In his Antiquité Explicée he gives an 
illustration of this book, which passed into the possesion of the Cardinal 
de Bouillon. Its size was 4 inches by 3, and it had six leaves, written on 
each side and bearing figures emblematic of the twelve hours of the day. 
Bonnani, the Italian antiquary, in his Museum Kirkerianum, describes a 
similar book discovered in an ancient tomb. 

In addition to lead other metals were used, notably brass, but also 
silver and gold. The use of brass, though also frequent in the East, was 
chiefly confined to Rome. The international transactions (Leges foedera), 
the laws (leges and plebiscita), and similar important documents were 
generally incised on tablets of brass. Of these, some have come down to 
us. Two of the most important are the lex Acilia repetundarum of the year 
123 B.c., inscribed on a bronze tablet about six feet broad, in 90 lines of 
about 200 to 240 letters each, and the tabulae Heracleenses of 45 B.c., part 
of which is preserved in the British Museum. The use of this metal was 
general for important documents. We are told that in Vespasian’s reign 
the fire which consumed the Capitol destroyed no less than 3000 tablets 
of brass. 

But one of the most important substances, from a_ bibliographical 
point of view, was wood, as from its use are derived many of the most 
important terms used in bibliography. Wood was very commonly used 
among the Greeks. Plutarch tells us that Solon inscribed his laws on 
tablets of wood, termed axones, quadrangular in shape, and made to turn 
upon an upright axis. The axones were at first kept in the Acropolis, but 
were afterwards placed in the Agora (place of public assembly) for all to 
read, and some fragments remained to the time of Plutarch. Wood was 
also used for the tabulae or pugillares. Generally the word tabulae is used 
to signify slips of wood, usually of an oblong shape, covered with wax. 
The wax, which was scratched with the point of the stylus or graphium, 
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was sometimes coloured red but usually black, so that the letters marked 
by the stylus were white The more expensive tablets were made of 
citron wood (or even ivory), but the commoner woods such as beech, fir, 
and box, were generally used. These tabulae or table-books were in use 
long before the time of Homer. They were fastened together by means 
of wires. Sometimes several tablets were fastened in this 
manner, and these were called codex or codicilli, which signifies a trunk, 
from their resemblance to the trunk of a tree cut into several parts. The 
word codex, or caudex, is a very important one, and has been considerably 
exemplified in its passage through the ages. In law it means a roll or 
volume, and is thus applied to a code of laws, as the Codex Fustinianus, 
or the Codex Theodosianus. The term is also applied to certain early 
manuscripts of the Bible, as the Codex Sinailicus, the Codex Vaticanus, and 
the Codex Alexandrinus, three of the most important manuscripts in the 
history of the world, and certainly the most important remaining biblical 
monuments. Two of these ancient tablets have been discovered in a 
perfect state of preservation in the Village of Abrudbanya, in Transylvania, 
and others have been found in Pompeii. Wooden tablets, written upon in 
ink, have also been found in Egypt. When two of these tabulae were 
fastened together at the back by means of wire they were called diptycha, 
that is double-folded tablets, and there was a raised margin round the 
inside of each tablet to prevent the wax of one tablet rubbing against the 
wax of the other. Whenthree tablets were used they were called triptycha 
Some fine examples of diptycha and triptycha are to be seen in the 
Vatican Library. The Diptycha Consularia, so frequently mentioned in the 
later Empire, were made of ivory and were presented by the Consuls to 
their friends, on the day they entered office, and contained the names and 
portraits of the consuls. Several of these Diptycha Consularia are still 
extant, the oldest bearing the date 406 A.p. 

Sand was sometimes used for these tabulae, but this was reserved 
for school use in order that the Roman boys might write out their exercises 
and work out their problems without wasting the wax. 

(To be continued.) 


APPOINTMENTS. 
VeELLENOWETH, Mr. W. J., of the Minet Public Library, to be 

Librarian of the North Camberwell Public Library. 

Our apologies are due to Mr. Vellenoweth for having neglected to 
record this in our last issue. We also offer him our heartiest congratu 
lations on his advance to the ‘‘upper house.’? He has been a faithful 
member of the L.A.A. since its commencement, and we have no doubt 
that in his new capacity he will be a faithful friend to his old Association. 
We wish him all happiness and prosperity.—Ed. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Brighton.—The New Public Library Museum and Art 
Galleries were opened on Wednesday, November 5th, by the 
Mayor. From a report kindly forwarded by our friend, Mr. 
Soper, we learn that “the open access system, which has been 
adopted for the section of the library not included in the com- 
prehensive fiction department, will be sure to prove of enormous 
benefit to those borrowers on whom the pressure of time is at all 
heavy, and will obviate a great deal of labour on the part of the 
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assistants.” The italics are Mr. Soper’s, and we seemed to hear 
the faint echo of a chuckle from Exeter as we perused those 
sentences. Perhaps they account for the strange procedure of 
Exeter reporting the doings of Brighton. 

Plaistow.—Mr. H. H. Asquith, M.P., has laid the 
foundation stone of a new library, situated in the heart of the 
district, and provided by Mr. Passmore Edwards. Judging from 
the architect’s drawing, the building will present a handsome 
appearance when completed. In connection, we understand, 
Mr. Edwards has also offered to provide a library for Silvertown, 
if it can be maintained. Unfortunately, this cannot be done 
without increasing the rate, but it is hoped some other means 
may be found for accepting the offer. Could not East Ham or 
Woolwich amalgamate for this purpose ? 

Public Libraries and the *« Daily Press.’’—Apropos of 
our Editorial in last month's issue, we have received from Mr. 
Cotgreave a leaflet, reprinted from the ‘West Ham Library 
Notes,” entitled * Public Libraries and their opponents—some 
misleading statements refuted,” which sums the matter up and 
replies in a vigorous and convincing manner. We have also 
received from Glasgow a copy of a local paper, in which Mr. 
F. T. Barrett, City Librarian, and Mr. W. J. S. Paterson, of 
the Stirling Subscription Library, state their views on the same 
subject. 

Steeple Claydon.—Sir Edmund Verney (an honoured 
member of the L.A.A.) and Lady Verney have erected here a 
Public Hall and Free Library, at the cost of some £1,700, which 
were opened to the public on November Ist. A distinguished 
company were present at the ceremony, including Sir Charles 
and Lady MacLaren, Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, Sir 
Isambard Owen, and Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Weyman. Several 
speeches were made, and Lady MacLaren performed the actual 
opening. The Librarian (Miss Beck) announced that over 1200 
volumes had been presented; Miss Florence Nightingale having 
given £50 towards their purchase. A number of other presents 
of furniture and pictures had also been received. A short 
programme of vocal and instrumental music closed the pro- 
ceedings. 

Chester.—* The excellent work of Mr. Ernest Caddie, the 
Chester Librarian, was publicly acknowledged this week by a 
city councillor, whose allusion was in unqualified terms of praise. 
Speaking at Saltley, and advocating the establishment of a 
branch of the Free Library there, Mr. W. Vernon declared that 
Mr. Caddie ‘had been able to bring out of chaos a library that 
was doing a splendid work, and was now calculated to do a vast 
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amount of good to our young men.’ Moreover, he pointed out 
the important fact that the number attending the reference 
library are continually increasing. Mr. Caddie, he added, is a 
thoroughly intelligent man, and well qualified to carry on the 
work. This is warm praise well deserved, for Mr. Caddie has 
shewn not only that he thoroughly understands the functions of 
a public library, but his anxiety to squeeze the maximum amount 
of good out of the institution under his management. The 
reading public are indebted to him for many beneficial 
innovations.’’—Cheshire Observer. 

Glasgow. —At one o’clock on Friday, 21st November, 1902, 
the Mitchell Library reached a somewhat interesting point in its 
history. Just at that hour the number of volumes which have 
been issued to readers reached ten millions. The first book was 
issued at ten o’clock a.m. on the 5th of November, 1877, so that 
the issue of ten millions has occupied a fortnight more than 
twenty-five years, an average over the whole period of 400,000 a 
year. The table below gives the number of volumes and 
percentage of issue in each of the eight main classes in which the 
work is recorded. 


Theology, Philosophy, and Ecclesiastical No. of Vols. Percentag. 

History ... = = 866,531 8°67 
History, Biography, Voyages and Travels 2,088,501 20°89 
Sociology (Law, Politics, Commerce, Edu- 

cation, etc.) wie ides ee 429,862 4°30 
Arts and Sciences an ie ... 2,160,768 21°61 
Poetry and the Drama Pan ie 568,354 5°68 
Linguistics... este ye ne 230,219 2°30 
Prose Fiction a ake es 891,575 8°91 
Miscellaneous Literature Seca ... 2,764,190 27°64 


10,000 000 100:00 


It may be of interest to note the number of days required 


for the completion of each successive million. 
Millions Date of Completion No, of Working Days 
First eee l4th January, 1881 ae sce OOe 
Second... Ist September, 1883 ae ... 808 
Third a 4th December, 1885 ao ... 693 
Fourth... 8th March, 1888 ce ses OS 
Fifth ae 20th May, 1892 ae ... 816 
Sixth ae 13th June, 1894 He « 626 
Seventh ... 15th May, 1896 sae ee) 
Eighth ... 2nd July, 1898 es .«» 656 
Ninth ee 26th October, 1900 aS ccs. BRE 
Tenth ae 21st November, 1902 637 
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The fifth million, which occupied 816 days, included the long 
interval between quitting the old premises in Ingram Street and 
the opening of the present building in Miller Street. The later 
figures tell eloquently that the available accommodation does not 
permit further development, for since the completion of the 
seventh million there has been no general increase in the use of 
the Library. 

The number of volumes reported above as issued, is inde- 
pendent of the large use which has from the commencement been 
made of the periodical publications in the Magazine Room, a use 
which is little less than that of the books issued over the counter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Note.—Under this heading the Committee are prepared to answer 
questions or advise Assistants, to the best of their ability, 
concerning any professional difficulties they may meet with. 
Questions must be put as concisely as possible, and replies 
will appear here to such as shall be of general interest. 
Ifa pen-name is used, the real name and address must 
also be enclosed. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. All letters must be addressed to the 
Editor, who, however, does not hold himself responsible 
for any opinions that may be expressed. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Senior.—Mr. Robert J. Gourley, Belfast. 
SFunior.—Mr. Arthur Jenn, Tate Central, Brixton. 


NEW BOOKS, ETC., 
The Enemies of Books. By WittiAm Biapes (popular edition), 
pp. 155. London, 1902, 8vo. 


One of the new cheap re-issues of the charming ‘* Book Lovers’ 
Library.’? This seems a good opportunity for Assistants with limited 
purses to obtain a selection of this series. They are only 1/6 each, and 
are nicely got up, and some are extremely interesting. Mr. Wheatley’s 
‘* How to Form a Library,’’ and ‘* How to Catalogue a Library,’’ should 
particularly appeal to the Assistant, not so much for the practical help they 
give, as for enlarging the ideas, and showing how such things are sometimes 
done. 

Old Picture Books; with other Essays on Bookish Subjects. 
By ALerep Potrarp. — Illustrated, pp. 288. London 
(Methuen), 1902, 8vo. 


A collection of Essays reprinted from ‘The Library,” ‘* Biblio- 
graphica,’’ ** The Connoisseur,’’ etc., and forming an interesting volume. 


It is essentially a ** booky ’? book, and Mr. Pollard talks pleasantly about 
**Books of Hours,”’ ‘English books printed abroad,”’ ‘the first English book 
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sale,’’ ‘‘printer’s marks,’’ and other analogous subjects. The reproductions 

of early woodcuts are excellent, and there is an appropriate dedicatory 

letter to Mr. John Macfarlane, late of the British Museum, now Librarian 
of the Imperial Library, Calcutta. It should find a place on every 
librarian’s bookshelf, by the side of Dr. Garnett’s Essays. 

Organization and Administration of University Libraries. By 
A. H. Hopkins, Assistant Librarian, The John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, IIll., p.m. 7pp. sm. 4to. 

The following Reports, etc., have also been received : 

Bury (Public Library and Art Gallery Report). 

Croydon (Reader’s Index). 

Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Co-operative Bulletin). 

Gloucester (Third Report of the Public Library). 

Morley College Magazine. (November.) 


NOTICES. 
All matter for the January number should reach the Hon. 
Editor on or before 20th December. 
All other communications should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. J. Rapevirre, Public Library, East Ham, E. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
Notice to Library Authorities.— Ve shall be pleased t 
publish under this heading, free of charge, particulars of vacancies, 


if full details are sent to the Editor on or before the 28th of each 
month. 





NEW TECHNICAL WORKS. 


Timber. A Comprehensive Study of Wood in all its Aspects 
(Commercial and Botanical), showing the different Applications 
and Uses of Timber in Various Trades, etc. ' Translated from 
the French by Paut CHARPENTIER. Royal 8vo. 179 IlIlustra- 
tions. About 500 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Manufacture of Preserved Fruits and Sweetmeats. A 
Handbook of all the Processes for the Preservation of Flesh, 
Fruit and Vegetables, and for the Preparation of Dried Fruit, 
Dried Vegetables, Marmalades, Fruit-Syrups and Fermented 
Beverages, and of all kinds of Candies, Candied Fruit, Sweet- 
meats, Rocks, Drops, Dragées, Pralines, etc. By A. Housner. 
28 Ill. Translated from the German. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ink Manufacture. Including Writing, Copying, Lithographic, 
Marking, Stamping, and Laundry Inks. By Sicmunp LEHNER. 
Translated from the German of the Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
16 pp. 5s. net. 

Cosmetics. Translated from the German by Dr. THEODOR 
Kotter. Crown 8vo. 262 pp. 5s. net 

Siderology: The Science of Iron. The Constitution of Iron 
Alloys and Slags. Translated from the German of Haunns 
FREIHERR V. JUPTNER. 550 pp. Demy 8vo. 11 Plates and 
10 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

The Utilisation of Waste Products.. By Dr. THEopor KuLLer. 
Translated from’ the Second Revised German Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Treatise on the Art of Glass Painting. Prefaced with a 
Review of Ancient Glass by E. R. SuFFiinc, demy 8vo, 140 pp, 
1 colored plate and 37 illustrations. 7/6 net. 

Manual of Agricultural Chemistry, by H. INGLE, demy 8vo, 
7/6 net. 

Recipes for the Colour, Paint, Varnish, Oil, Soap, and Dry- 
saltery Trades, demy 8vo, 350 pp, 7/6 net. 

Chemical Technology of Textile Fibres. Their Origin, Structure, 
Preparation, Washing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and 
Dressing, by Dr. G. von GeorGie-vics, royal 8vo, 320 pp. 
10/6 net. 

Cotton Combing Machines, by T. THorNLEy, demy 8vo, 300 pp, 
117 illus, 7/6 net. 

Oe ee 
Catalogue. Containing full particulars of above Books, also Books for the 
Leather, Pottery, Glass, Textile, Dyeing, Paper, Timber, Decorating and 
other Trades. Post Free. 


SCOTT, GREENWOOD & Go., Publishers, 
19 Ludgate Hill, bondon, E.C. 





SPECIAL—TO LIBRARIANS. 


Books Supplied and Bound from the Quire, in 
flexible Pigskin, Morocco, or a Sanitary Washable 
Cloth specially manufactured for us. 











GUARANTEE: 
We guarantee that our Binding will outlast the Book. 


BOOKS RE-BOUND. READERS’ TICKETS 
IN LEATHER OR CLOTH. 


Solid Leather Reading Covers, made in one piece, without 
Lining or Stitches; practically indestructible. 


AN INEXPENSIVE READING COVER IN OUR 
SANITARY WASHABLE CLOTH. 








‘One of the many Testimonials received by us :- 
“CHELSEA PuB.ic LIBRARIES,” 
December 3rd, 1896. 

Messrs. Banting & Son have been the bookbinders to these Libraries 
from the commencement, in 1888, and have given every satisfaction. 

Their work is lasting, reasonable in price, and carefully carried out. 

The fact that they are binders under contract to a large number 
of Public Libraries is sufficient proof that in this particular line they 
are difficult to beat. 

J. HENRY QUINN, 


Chief Librarian and Clerk to the Commissioner 


PARTICULARS, PRICES, AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


J. BANTING & SON 


Bookbinders and Booksellers, 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 
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